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at  its   Best! 

The  ablest  assistance  in  accurate, 
efficient  diagnosis  is  provided  by 
SHURON'S  C-4300  Series  Equip- 
ment. Available  with  Floor  Unit 
(as  illustrated  at  left)  or  with  Unit 
Chair  Attachment,  in  a  varied  color 
selection.  Equipped  with  SHURON 
Compensated  Springs  for  easy,  pre- 
cise   positioning    of    instruments. 
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THE    SCOPE 

NEARSIGHTEDNESS 

IN  CHILDREN 

luf,  RalpJt  Jl.    QleeH,    0.    2>.,    -Z>.    0.    <~>.     (Director  of  the  Mass.  Optometric  Clinic) 


Ed.  Note:  In  these  last  two  issues,  we  have  presented 
to  you  two  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Dr.  R. 
H.  Green  for  both  radio  and  publication.  These  dis- 
cussions are  being  presented  in  support  of  the  nation- 
wide   public    eye-health    program    now    in    progress. 

Parents  of  today  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  mental  attitude  and  proper 
social  adjustment  in  the  making  of  a  good 
citizen.  They  understand  the  part  which  en- 
vironment plays,  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  assist  the  normal  development  of  th* 
child.  Yet,  too  many  parents  overlook  thz 
fact  that  defective  vision  is  an  important  factor 
in  deciding  a  child's  attitude  and  personality. 

The  eye,  like  any  other  organ  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  any  delicate  instru- 
ment, may  become  the  subject  of  abuse,  the 
bad  effects  of  which,  are  most  noticeable  dur- 
ing its  growing  period.  The  outer  coat  of  the 
eyeball,  commonly  known  as  "the  white  of  the 
eye"  has  as  its  main  purpose,  the  maintaining 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  eyeball.  This 
coat  does  not  reach  its  full  measure  of  firm- 
ness, and  power  of  resistance  until  adult  age, 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  life.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  rest  of  the  body  arrives  at 
maturity.  Before  this  stage,  the  white  of  the 
eye  is  soft  and  yielding  and  can  be  easily  over- 
stretched so  that  a  too-long  eyeball  may  re- 
sult. This  is  exactly  the  case  in  nearsighted- 
ness. Nearsightedness  may  be  defined  as  a 
condition  in  which  one  can  see  clearly,  objects 
that  are  very  near  the  eyes,  but  things  a  little 
distance  away  are  blurred.  This  blurred 
distant  vision  is  the  result  of  an  overgrown  eye- 
ball. This  condition  is  correctable  only  by 
optical  means,  that  is,  the  prescribing  of  proper- 
ly fitted  concave  glasses  which  neutralizes  the 
overdevelopment  of  the  eyeball. 

Nearsightedness  is  most  likely  to  set  in  be- 


tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  during  what 
we  may  call,  the  "school  years"  and  a  period 
during  which  the  eye  is  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  much  close  work  and  injury  from  overwork. 
This  may  result  in  the  production  of  near- 
sightedness. After  the  twentieth  year  of  life, 
the  eyes  may  be  abused  in  many  ways  by  over- 
work and  insufficient  or  improper  lighting, 
without  much  danger  of  causing  nearsighted- 
ness. One-fourth  of  the  same  application  of 
the  eyes  at  age  10,  with  its  outer  white  coat, 
soft  and  yielding,  could  cause  the  back  of  the 
eyeball  to  give  way  and  bulge  and  bring  about 
the  defect  of  nearsightedness.  This  condition, 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  results  from  an  over- 
stretched eyeball,  that  is,  the  eyeball  is  longer 
than  it  should  normally  be.  In  adult  life, 
after  twenty,  when  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye- 
ball is  well  hardened  by  full  growth  a  much 
greater  amount  of  eye  application  can  be  borne 
continuously,  without  the  fear  of  causing  the 
walls  of  the  eyeball  to  stretch.  Hence,  we  can 
see  that  the  danger  of  producing  nearsighted- 
ness is  in  youth,  when  the  eyeball  is  still 
underdeveloped.  When  the  eye  is  abused  it 
interferes  with  the  normal  development  and 
may   become   overgrown   or   overdeveloped. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  discuss  the  vision  of 
the  uncorrected  nearsighted  child.  To  the 
nearsighted  child,  objects  beyond  a  certain 
distance  appear  to  be  indistinct  or  hazy  in  out- 
line. The  features  of  friends  do  not  appear 
clear-cut,  and  if  the  child  is  very  nearsighted 
he  may  even  pass  his  playmates  on  the  street 
without  recognizing  them.  In  school,  the 
writing  on  the  blackboard  is  blurred  or  in- 
visible unless  the  child  is  near  it.  He  misses  the 
benefits  which  the  child  with  normal  vision 
gets   from  wall   maps  and  charts,   because  the 
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details  are  vague  to  him.  On  visits  to  museums 
and  exhibits,  and  on  excursions,  the  nearsighted 
child  fails  to  siae  the  objects  pointed  out  by  the 
leader  unless  close  by.  This  often  results  in  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  discussion  by  the 
group,  of  the  details  observed.  The  failure 
of  the  nearsighted  child  to  respond  promptly 
to  classroom  benefits  frequently  earns  for  him 
an  unjust  reputation  of  being  backward  or 
stupid. 

The  printed  page  carries  no  message  to  the 
child  with  nearsightedness,  unless  he  brings  it 
close  to  his  eyes,  then  the  print  stands  out 
clearly.  If  the  book  is  interesting  enough  to 
challenge  his  attention,  even  though  it  is  too 
large  or  too  heavy  to  hold  up  to  his  face, 
the  nearsighted  child  compromises  by  bringing 
his  bead  nearer  to  the  page.  This  introduces 
decidedly  poor  posture  and  is  harmful  to  the 
eye  and  fatiguing  to  its  muscles. 

A  child  with  uncorrected  nearsightedness  has 
only  blurred,  indistinct  vision  for  things  far 
away.  Furthermore,  a  child  has  no  standard 
by  which  to  judge  whether  or  not  his  vision 
is  normal  and  so  will  not  know  that  he  is 
any  different  from  other  children.  The  case 
of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  near- 
sighted, is  a  good  example.  Bad  eyesight  was 
his  great  handicap  during  his  early  boyhood 
—  a  handicap  that  his  wealthy  parents  would 
surely  have  removed  if  they  had  only  recog- 
nized it.  But  the  boy  did  not  know  that  his 
vision  was  faulty.  No  child  thus  handicappsd 
realizes  the  fact.  His  awakening  to  his  near- 
sightedness came  during  the  summer,  when 
he  got  his  first  gun.  Companions  would  pop 
away  at  things  he  couldn't  see  at  all.  That 
puzzled  and  worried  him.  Full  realization 
dawned  one  day  when  other  boys  with  him 
tested  their  eyesight  by  deciphering  the  letters 
on  a  distant  billboard.  Describing  the  incident 
that  night  to  his  father,  the  youngster  was 
close  to  tears,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  sign;  he  saw  no  letters.  But  with  his 
revelation  the  handicap  was  strippad  away. 
The  child's  eyes  were  examined  and  spectacles 
were  prescribed  and  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  the  boy.  There  are  many  children  today 
whose  story  would  read  like  Theodore  Roose- 


velt's.     There    are    thousands    of    children    to 
whom  the  world  around  them  is  as  if  in  a  fog. 

The  personality  of  a  child  afflicted  with  near- 
sightedness runs  almost  true  to  pattern.  The 
pattern  varying  somewhat  with  the  nature  of 
the  individual.  A  nearsighted  child  is  usually 
very  unpopular  on  the  playground.  Why? 
Because  of  his  dimness  of  vision  he  is  awkward 
and  clumsy.  His  playmates  would  rather  he 
didn't  play  with  them,  at  least  not  on  their 
side.  So  he  is  pushed  to  the  sidelines  and  made 
a  mere  onlooker  at  a  time  when  he  wishes 
most  to  play.  Naturally  he  resents  this  atti- 
tude and  an  inferiority  complex  is  in  the  mak- 
ing. He  shows  this  in  one  or  two  ways:  first, 
he  may  develop  the  attitude  of  a  bully,  taking 
advantage  of  smaller  children,  or  he  may  drop 
away  from  other  children,  and  instead  of  play- 
ing their  games,  withdraws  indoors  and  spends 
most  of  his  time  doing  those  things  for  which 
he  is  best  visually  adjusted,  that  is,  reading. 
This  sets  up  the  vicious  cycle  that  causes  the 
nearsightedness  to  progress.  That  is,  more 
close  work  —  more  nearsightedess;  more  near- 
sightedness —  more  likely  he  is  to  spend  his 
time  doing  close  work. 

He  judges  men  and  their  intentions  by  the 
sound  of  their  voice  rather  than  the  expression 
of  their  face  and  is  apt,  for  that  reason,  to 
be  suspicious  of  strangers.  In  unfamiliar 
neighborhoods  and  with  insufficient  light,  he 
is  timid  and  cautious.  With  all  his  studious- 
ness  and  devotion  to  books,  the  statement  is 
made  that  nearsighted  people,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  any  more  intellectual  than  those  who  have 
normal  eyes,  because  studiousness  and  intellec- 
tuality are  not  always  convertible  terms,  as 
most  people  think  they  are. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  remarks  made,  do 
not  apply  to  those  cases  of  nearsightedness 
which  have  been  properly  corrected  with  glasses 
and  which  are  kept  under  close  observation  by 
an  eye  examiner.  But,  they  do  apply  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  nearsightedness  is  neglected 
and  allowed  to  go  uncorrected,  gradually  be- 
coming worse.  As  a  result,  in  adult  life  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  restore  vision,  complete 
regaining  of  clear  vision  cannot  be  expected. 
(please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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BAUSCHES    GIVE   NEW    SITE 
TC  ROCHESTER    MUSEUM 
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The  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  to  have  a  new  home,  one  which  will  allow 
it  to  expand  with  the  city's  needs.  The 
Rochester  Museum  Association,  a  corporation, 
chartered  by  the  University  of  New  York 
State,  has  accepted  the  generous  gift  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Bausch  who  have  turned 
over  to  the  Association  their  beautiful  home 
and  grounds  at  663  East  Avenue,  Rochester's 
most   beautiful   residential   street. 

Dr.  Bausch  has  augmented  this  gift  by  an 
offer  to  construct  the  first  unit  of  the  museum 
on  its  new  site  and  conferences  with  municipal 
and  museum  experts  are  progressing  on  the 
plan  that  will  be  adopted.  The  present 
frontage  of  this  site  is  271  feet  on  East  Avenue 
with  a  depth  of  401    feet. 

Dr.  Bausch  commended  Dr.  Arthur  C. 
Parker,  director  of  the  Rochester  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  for  the  wide  variety  of  use- 
ful activities  it  is  carrying  on  despite  its  poor 
location  and  inadequate  housing  facilities  and 
determined  that  Dr.  Parker's  "museum  of 
ideas  rather  than  antiquities''  should  have  a 
suitable  home.  An  exposition  of  the  applied 
arts,  as  well  as  the  display  of  historical  objects 
connected  with  the  community's  development, 
is  planned  by  Dr.  Parker,  who  is  already 
providing  a  unique  service  to  the  public  schools 
and  numerous  civic  groups. 

Although  Dr.  Bausch  proposes  to  build  the 
first  units  on  parts  of  the  property  adjoining 
his  home,  he  and  Mrs.  Bausch  will  occupy  the 
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home  as  long  as  they  live,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  gift.  Upon  their  death  the 
property  will  pass  to  the  Museum  Association 
with  no  strings  other  than  that  it  be  used  for 
Municipal  Museum  purposes.  The  deed  of 
gift  provides  that  all  taxes  and  other  charges 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  property  will  be  paid 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bausch  during  their  lives. 

The  present  museum  is  said  to  have  been 
started  by  former  Mayor  Hiram  H.  Edgerton 
in  1 9 1 2  with  the  gift  of  an  ancient  ox  yoke. 
Today  it  comprises  more  than  500,000  objects, 
but  its  most  interesting  work  is  in  illustrating 
school  curriculums  and  providing  study  rooms 
for  numerous  clubs  studying  various  branches 
of  science.  About  6,000  pupils  a  month  visit 
the  Museum  and  illustrative  materials  are  seen 
in  the  schools  by  some  40,000  pupils  every 
month. 

The  new  home  will  be  located  in  one  of  the 
most  accessible  and  beautiful  spots  in  the  city, 
fulfilling  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  Rochester 
citizens. 


E.   F.  Mahady  Company 

M.  S.  O.    BOOK   HEADQUARTERS 


851-7   BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  SCEIBDLEE'S  SCRATCHING* 


The  following  are  notes  scribbled  during 
classes: 

We  hear  tell  there  are  to  be  doings  around 
the  school  a  year  hence.  'Tis.  rumored  Dr. 
Brucker  comes  back  to  match  wits  with  the 
freshies  again  and  many  other  changes  will 
take  place. 

•Flash  —  Understand  Toy  has  had  his  toy-n 
to  court  the  "glamour  girl  of  M.  S.  O."  It 
seems  Miss  Saxe  has  been  taken  to  more  af- 
fairs this  year  than  any  other  girl  —  a  Soph 
started  it,  then  a  Freshie  and  now  an  exulted 
Junior  —  what's    her    number,    Harold? 

Speaking  of  Juniors  —  fie  on  you  for  let- 
ting the  lowly  Frosh  tan  your  hides  in  bowl- 
ing and  twice  at  that.  Position  isn't  every- 
thing  in  life  after  all. 

At  last  we  can  be  certain  that  summer  — 
beautiful  summer  has  touched  us  with  its  grace 
(ow!  my  chin  —  cut  it  out).  To  reassure 
ourselves  of  this  fact  we  need  only  to  step  out 
onto  the  Boylston  Street  campus  and  watch  the 
boys  greedily  absorbed  in  their  extra-curricular 
nature  course  —  watching   the   "eyes"   go  by. 

Speaking  of  the  warmer  weather  —  any 
noon-time  these  days  will  find  the  boys  out 
on  the  Fens  hitting  home  r-u  .  .  ,  3  ba  .  .  , 
2  bag   .    .    .    ,  I  mean  fouls  all  over  the  field. 

It  seems  Henry,  the  Fine  boy,  has  be:n 
taking  his  lunches  to  school  these  last  days. 
Being  out  of  practice  he  used  to  make  it  out 
to  Roxbury  and  back  in  1:05:49^.  But 
Doc  Green  got  tired  of  clocking  Henry,  so  no 
more  going  home. 

At  last  Vic  Savin  has  agreed  to  learn  the 
essentials  of  driving  —  but  at  what  a  cost! 
Though  having  been  brought  up  behind  the 
steering  wheel  of  some  car  or  other,  it  took 
the  Friday  nite  of  the  Omega  Psi  fraternity 
dance  to  prove  to  Victor  he  knew  nothing 
about  driving  —  poor  savin  —  POOR  PAS- 
TOR. 

Ernie  McVay  has  been  displaying  his  pilot's 
papers  around  the  school.  Great  work  skipper 
—  go  to  it. 


What's  this  we  hear  about  Bill  Joseph  and 
his  dame.  Yes,  boys  she  came  to  a  few  af- 
fairs with  Sklar.  Both  those  boys  really  have 
taste.  Saw  her  ourselves  last  week  in  the  clinic 
and  wondered  what  she  saw  in  you,  Bill. 
(Put  down  that  chair  —  I  was  only  kidding.) 

Why   Men   Leave  Home 

Heard  during  the  lunch  hour  in  the  back 
of  the  clinic  —  outside  the   laidee's  Boodwa. 

"She  told  me  that  So  and  so  went  with 
So  and  so  there  and   .    .    .    .    ' 

"But  do  you  really  think  that   .    .    .    . 

"Of  course,    I   can't   be   quoted   but   .    .   . 

At  this  point  the  air  was  so  full  of  meow- 
ing the  hearer  could  hear  no  more. 

The  following  are  a  few  phrases  used  by 
automobile  enthusiasts: 

1.  Flat  tire  —  girl  with  no  oomph. 

2.  Honk-honk  —  loud,    noisy    individual. 

3.  12   cylinder  job  —  big   girl. 

4.  Streamlined    body  —  that's    right! 

5.  A    Yehudi  —  ask    the    man    who   owns 

one. 

Unique  Way  of  Meeting  the  Right  People 
A  member  of  the  bummer's  club,  Arby 
by  name,  has  been  getting  his  phone  numbers 
en  route  to  and  from  school.  How  come? 
On  an  occasion  recently,  while  in  the  process 
of  thumb  manipulation,  our  hero  met  up  with 
a  colored  chauffeur  who  obliged  him  with  a 
ride  home  and  at  the  same  time  imparted  to 
him  the  low-down  on  his  boss'  daughter  who 
according  to  A.  D.  W.  is  supposed  to  be  a 
humdinger  —  that's  right  we're  thumbing 
now  too! 

Incidentally  —  the  Sophomore  Court  was 
pretty  short-lived.  Outside  of  its  members 
(appointed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment)  rush- 
ing up  for  the  picture-taking  —  it  did  nothing 
which  made  it  even  less  active  than  last  year's 
Soph  Court,  which  did  function  for  some  time 
as  well  as  sit  for  pictures. 

Here's  something   I've  been   trying  to  figure 

out  —  what  can  you  smart  birds  do   with  it? 

(please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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SDCET   EYE-LIGHTS 

ky  William  *kJ.   It/oljfA&n 


This  year's  sport  activities  were  limited 
mainly  to  basketball,  with  bowling  and  in- 
door games  helping  to  round  out  the  rest  of 
the  extra  curricular  activities  undertaken  by  the 
student  body  during  the  past  school   year. 

The  basketball  team's  record  for  the  season 
showed  one  win  and  six  losses.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  team  played  together  as  a 
unit  for  the  first  time  and  had  very  few 
practice  sessions,  the  record  is  not  as  poor  as  it 
appears,  especially  since  some  of  the  games 
were  determined  by  only  a  few  points  dif- 
ference and  might  have  gone  either  way.  The 
outlook  of  the  team  for  the  future  is  very 
promising  with  all  members  of  this  year's 
squad  available  for  further  duty  besides  being 
reinforced  by  the  incoming  Freshmen. 

The  personnel  of  the  Basketball  team  in- 
cluded: Dr.  Ralph  Green,  athletic  faculty  ad- 
viser; William  Wolfson,  captain;  Louis  Snyder, 
Marshal  Margolskee,  Jack  Rice,  Herb  Iventash, 
Phil  Regan,  Joseph  Shatz,  and  Sidney  Still- 
man    and    Ralph    Fritz    as    managers. 


As  a  noon-time  special,  Bowling  hit  a  new 
high  this  year  with  teams  representing  the 
various  classes  competing  against  one  another. 
The  Frosh  Bowling  team  were  the  ultimate 
intra-mural  class  winners. 

ifc  $z  ;fc  ^c  tfc 

The  spring  fever  and  the  familiar  sound  of 
"play  ball''  ringing  throughout  the  country 
was  too  much  of  an  incentive  for  the  students 
and  out  came  the  balls  and  bats.  Indoor 
games  were  held  daily  at  noon  between  such 
teams  as  the  Cross-Cylinders,  Lens  Stretchers, 
Optical  Centers  and  the  Basketsofts.  The 
competition  was  so  keen  and  close  that  there 
was  a  triple  tie  for  first  place  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  between  the  Cross-Cylinders, 
Lens  Stretchers  and  the  Basketsofts. 

*  *  *  *  -!= 

Yours  truly  at  this  time,  since  this  is  the 
final  issue  of  the  SCOPE  for  the  school  year, 
would  like  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the 
editor  and  the  staff  for  the  cooperation  they 
have  given  the  Basketball  team  and  all  other 
sports    activities. 


SCPHC/V4CRE   COURT 

Inf.  S.   Q.  MacQaneaill,  fji. 


The  Sophomore  Court  was  created  and 
established  by  the  members  of  the  Class  of  '41, 
during  their  sophomore  year.  It  has  now 
completed  its  second  year  and  realizes  more 
fully  its  worth  and  responsibility  "to  inculcate 
the  spirit  of  professionalism  in  the  school  and 
to  aid  in  the  unity  of  the  student  body  social- 
ly and  professionally." 

We  must  always  realize  that  the  students 
enrolled  at  our  school  today  are  to  be  the 
practitioners  of  tomorrow.  If  Optometry  is  to 
progress  in  the  future,  certainly  an  appreciation 
of  its  Code  of  Ethics  and  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessionalism  must   be   definitely   and   effectively 


impressed  upon  us  all  right  here  within  its 
school  of  learning. 

If  the  Sophomore  Court  can  continue  to  as- 
sist and  advise  members  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  to  a  more  full  appreciation 
of  the  high  ideals  toward  which  Optometry 
is  marching,  then  indeed  will  its  continued  ex- 
istence be  justified. 

We  now  hand  over  to  the  Class  of  '43  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  this 
group.  We  ask  our  successors  to  go  forward 
and  make  themselves  even  more  effective  by  as- 
sisting in  every  way  possible  to  the  end  that 
Optometry,  our  chosen  profession,  will  be 
further   advanced    and    respected. 
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Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  19 13.  there 
was  instilled  in  the  minds  of  a  body  of  men 
"the  necessity  for  extra  academic  interests  and 
services."  Thus  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  Fraternity 
was  born.  Dr.  Carl  Schroeder,  present  member 
of  the  AOA,  Boston  Chapter,  was  elected  the 
first   vice-chancellor. 

The  fraternity  ran  along  smoothly,  but  due 
to  the  abbreviated  training  period  for  Opto- 
metrists at  that  time,  not  much  could  be  ac- 
complished. It  wasn't  until  some  years  later 
when  our  present  Grand  Chancellor,  Dr.  Ralph 
H.  Green,  took  charge  of  affairs  that  we  bagan 
to  climb  socially,  scholastically  and  financially. 
As  the  school  progressed  so  did  the  fraternity, 
its  members  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  total  membership  today  is  well 
over  the  one  thousand  (1,000)  mark,  and  to- 
day Pi  Omicron  Sigma  can  boast  of  being  the 
oldest  Optometric  Fraternity  in  existence  in  the 
country. 

It  was  thus  the  P.  O.  S.  progressed  to  its 
present  day  status.  Harold  Caldarone,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sophomore  class  was  the  1939- 
1940  Chancellor,  and  under  ris  regime  the 
fraternity  was  extremely  successful.  A  calendar 
of  the  year's  events  is  as  follows: 

October  — 

4th  Freshman  Smoker  at  the  Ritz  Plaza, 
where  the  student  body  as  well  as  the  faculty 
and  internes  were  entertained.  It  was  here 
that  the  prospective  brothers  were  chosen. 

1 8th      Presentation   of   bids. 

25th  Hell  Week.  This  week  will  be  re- 
membered by  every  participant,  both  on  the 
giving  and  receiving  end.  At  the  conclusion 
of  activities  the  following  men  were  initiated 
into  P.  O.  S. :    Bloom,  Cohen,  Fradkin,  Gates, 
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Issacson,    Kaufman,    Krauss,    Levine,    McKen- 
na,  and  Shatz. 

November  — 

4th  The  annual  Hallowe'en  Poverty  Party 
and  Dance  emanated  from  the  Windsor  Club, 
in  Watertown.  It  seems  that  with  each  year 
the  affair  becomes  more  triumphant.  Though 
the  dress  was  of  the  most  informal  type,  the 
affair  was  the  most  successful  of  all  fraternity 
affairs.  Doughnuts  and  cider  were  there 
aplenty.  As  an  extra  added  attraction  (in 
substitution  of  bank  night)  an  emotional 
drama  of  true  love  entitled  "Keep  the  Wolf 
Away  from  the  Door",  or  "Let  Your  Boy 
Friend  In",  was  enacted  by  the  Pi  Omicron 
Can't  Act  Association.  The  group  consisted 
of  the  pledges  with  the  assistance  of  Brothers 
Greenblatt,  Rogolsky,  and  Neiman.  To 
round  off  the  evening,  Dr.  Green  presented 
prizes  to  the  following: 

Rappaport  —  for  escorting  the  tiniest  bit  of 
female  companionship    (92  pounds). 

Berg  —  for  having  courage  to  escort  his 
companion    (weight   undetermined). 

Mishara  —  for    the    most    unique    dress    be- 
coming the  forgotten  man. 
February  — 

13  th  The  first  in  a  series  of  informal  talks 
by  men  prominent  in  the  Optometric  field  was 
held  in  the  school.  The  guests  of  honor  were 
Dr.  Carl  Schroeder  and  Dr.  John  Bonney.  Dr. 
Schroeder  spoke  on  the  aims  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  AOA,  while  Dr.  Bonney  addressed 
the  gathering  on  "Public  Health  and  Opto- 
metry". 

April  — 

1  ith  An  informal  stag  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Hotel  Westminster. 
The  pledges  were  given  their  final  rituals  here. 
1 6th  Dr.  John  E.  Corbett  addressed  the 
largest  gathering  of  students  and  Optometrists, 
together  in  the  school,  when  he  spoke  on  "Re- 
cent Optometric  Legislation".  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  James  Collins  of  the  B.  8  L. 
who  showed  movies  on  the  making  of  glass, 
(please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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WE    MUST    BE   ECyAL 

Not  only  to  the  flag  under  which  we  live, 
but  to  everything  which  is  good  for  our 
country,  to  the  Optometric  profession,  also  to 
the    patients    whose    confidence    makes    possible 


the  continued  growth  of  this  profession.  We 
enjoyed  a  wonderful  banquet  at  the  convention 
just  ended  and  during  that  banquet,  as  we  sang 
"God  Bless  America"  we  noticed  closely  the 
little  American  flags  at  the  plates  —  there  was 
a  small  tag  attached  to  the  staff  of  each  one, 
marked  "Made  in  Japan".  That  did  not  hurt 
the  flag,  but  why  not  buy  things  "Made  in 
America"? 

During  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
agitation  over  the  importation  of  Ophthalmic 
lenses  from  Japan  and  whether  you  fellows 
realize  it  or  not,  there  have  been  millions  of 
Japanese  lenses  bootlegged  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year.  Do  you  consider  that 
loyalty  to  American  made  products? 

The  one  sure  way  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
those  bootleg  lenses  is  to  use  ONLY  THOSE 
Which  You  Know  Are  American  Made. 
If  you  patronize  some  of  the  cheap  cut-rate 
concerns,  you  are  very  apt  to  be  using  inferior 
Japanese-made  lenses  and  not  be  aware  of  it. 
To  avoid  using  them  unintentionally  you  know 
the  answer  —  send  your  business  to  the  old 
reliable  prescription  houses,  the  ones  who  have 
made  possible  the  splendid  advantages  we  en- 
joy in  our  practice. 

They  are  the  ONLY  ONES  who  co-operate 
with  Optometry  in  its  efforts  to  advance  and 
improve;  stop  and  think  of  this  positive  fact 
—  the  lenses  you  prescribe  and  hand  your 
patients  are  your  ONLY  MEANS  of  getting  the 
results  you  expect  from  your  painstaking  ex- 
aminations. Are  you  going  to  risk  spoiling 
those  efforts  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  paltry 
cents  on  the  lenses  you  prescribe?  You  would 
not  want  your  patients  to  know  you  were  not 
prescribing  the  FINEST  LENSES,  would  you? 
No,  of  course  you  would  not.  The  answer 
is,  Don't  Take  Chances  —  Prescribe 
Only  American-made  Lenses  of  Proven 

HIGH  QUALITY  —  then  you  have  peace  of 
mind  and  you  know  you  are  playing  the  game 
squarely  and  are  honest  with  your  patients  and 
yourself  —  loyal  to  your  profession  and  your 
conscience. 
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JUNIOR  JIEEEEINGS 

'Tis  with  a  tear  and  a  sigh  —  a  bit  of 
moisture  in  my  eye,  I  fear  the  time  draws  nigh 
—  when   we  must  say  goodbye! 

While  determining   the  PD  and   DBL  of  a 
monocle  down  in  the  shop  the  following  say- 
ings slowly  sifted  through  my  mind  — 
Rappaport's  optical  Utopia:      "A  pair  of  rim- 
less  without   lenses". 
Rogolsky:      "No   notes  is  good  notes". 
Total  occlusion:      "The  little  phoria  that  was 

not   there". 
Nystagmus     and     Keratometer:      "Watch     the 

mires   go   by". 
High   index:      "Quick   Henry,    the   flint". 
Fritz'   high  score  in   bowling:      "It's   a   Fritz- 

krieg". 
Di  Natale:      "Please    describe    the    doubling    in 

the  CIO". 

By  the  time  we  graduate  we'll  be  able  to 
buy  a  box  of  paper  clips  and  be  ready  to  fit 
(or  have  one) . 


"Madame,  this  Herald  Square  (Woolworth) 
Frame  is  just  right  for  you." 

Not  so  long  ago  Dr.  Green  was  explaining 
injection  for  some  condition  —  "They  pump 
more  and  more  in  —  intravenously  of  course." 
Just  then  a  loud  report  was  heard  emanating 
from  the  nearby  thoroughfare.  Now  the  thing 
that  is  bothering  us  is  —  were  there  too  many 
injections  or  just  too  much  hot  air?  How- 
ever it  was  entirely  in  vein  —  no? 

As  Sid  Stillman  said  to  me  when  he  passed 
me  an  empty  Zylo  frame,  "These  are  minus 
lenses." 

Well  fellows,  this  is  the  last  issue  this  an- 
num and  we  want  to  wish  each  and  every  one 
of  you  a  very  fine  summer  vacation. 

Next  year  we'll  see  you  again? 

Grin. 

P.  S.  Claire,  Muriel,  Helen.  Well  we  did 
it.  Just  had  to  mention  the  beauties  before 
closing  up  for  the  summer. 


TEiE   ©PTCAiETEy    CLUE 


"Stagnancy"  is  quite  a  mild  word  for  the 
activity  of  the  Optometry  Club,  both  this 
year  and  last.  Ask  any  third  year  man  just 
what  the  Optometry  Club  is  and  they  will 
only  refer  to  it  as  something  mystical,  some- 
thing unknown.  And  that  is  exactly  what  it 
has  been. 

However,  stagnancy  will  not  be  the  motto 
or  the  applied  stigma  of  the  Optometry  Club 
to  be. 

As  always  the  members  of  the  Optometry 
Club  are  those  students  who  are  on  the  3rd 
quarter  Dean's  List.  They  are  those  students 
who  during  the  course  of  their  stay  in  the 
school  have  maintained  better  than  85% 
average,  are  complete  in  all  laboratory  and 
clinical  work  and  have  shown  the  proper  co- 
operative spirit  both  toward  the  school  and 
their    fellow    classmates. 

These  are  the  only  qualifications  for  member- 
ship and  a  membership  lasts  one  year  or  more 
depending   upon   the   student   himself. 


Just  what  is  the  program  for  the  future. 
Well,  so  far  this  year  a  legal  election  took 
place  (something  unknown  to  the  society  in 
the  past  two  years)  in  which  the  officers 
elected  were: 

Harold   Toy  —  President 
Mark    Saulnier  —  Vice-President 
John  Coyle  —  Secretary 
William    Corrente  —  Treasurer 
With   the  above   officers  elected   and   with   a 
definite  trend  toward  a  revival  of  the  society, 
a   committee   was   appointed   who   is   to   see   to 
it   that   the   society    will   present   one   lecture   a 
month  to  its  members.     It  is  to  be  the  definite 
purpose  of  the  Optometry  Club  to  have  regular 
hctures  open  to  all  students  in  general.     These 
lectures   need   not   necessarily   pertain   to   Opto- 
metry  but   may   be   on    any   subject   of   public 
interest. 

It  is  in  this  way  and  in  this  way  alone  that 
the  Optometry  Club  may  take  its  rightful 
place  —  as  the  honor  society  of  this  school. 
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THE   SOPH    SEEING   EYE 
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The  season  1939  -  1940  was  one  of  the 
most  historical  in  the  age  of  modern  man  but 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  sophomore  class  of 
M.  S.  O.  '42!  Once  more  we  assembled  at 
1  1 12  Boylston  Street  as  we  had  previously,  a 
year  older  and  one  flight  higher  up  (the  third 
floor)  We  also  noticed  among  our  midst  a 
few  new  faces:  Wasserman,  who  became  the 
brain  of  the  class;  Ivantash,  the  hind-brain; 
Fine,  the  witticist;  Cavanaugh,  the  fellow  with 
the  zipper  clinic  coat;  Upham,  the  first  Daddy 
to  grace  our  class;  Otis,  just  Lou  who  was  to 
get  the  devil  from  Dr.  Carvin  for  an  attendance 
error. 

October  — 

We  began  shop  work,  clinic  assignments 
and  were  smoked  out  by  the  frat  smokers.  Al- 
so, took  an  embriology  final,  excuse  me,  or 
did  it  take  us?  Class  officers,  Caldarone,  Mc- 
Kenna,  Cohen  and  Cartier,  replaced  those  of 
our  Freshman  year:  McVay,  Janet  and  Mar- 
golskee.  Pi  Omicron  Sigma's  hell  week  took 
place. 
November  — 

Freshman  Smoker,  a  really  great  success, 
run  by  the  Junior  class  but  financed  by  us. 
It  certainly  was  a  great  time,  thanks  to  the 
non  too  economical  upper  classmen.  No 
wonder  there  was  such  a  great  demand  for  our 
class  dues  in  May.  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  held  its 
Initiation  and  Poverty  Party.  The  inevitable 
exams  came  out  while  we  passed  out,  not  quite 
till  the  marks  came  out. 

December  — 

Don't  remember  much  other  than  the  fact 
that  we  had  vacation.  Neiman,  we  understand, 
decided  he  needed  more  vitamin  E.  Dr. 
Budilov  took  over  our  anatomy  course  due  to 
the  unfortunate  accident  that  Dr.  Svendson 
suffered.  (Fishman  fell  asleep). 
JANUARY  — The  inevitable  mid-years  did 
come  and  we  went  with  the  gale  left  by 
"Gone  With  the  Wind",  epic  of  the  year.  We 
finally  learned  which  end  to  look  through 
when  using  the  keratometers   (some  of  us  don't 


know  yet) .  By  this  time  we  also  followed 
Dr.  Green's  advice  of  "read  your  notes".  We 
also  began  to  grind  our  cross-cylinders  but 
Savoy  decided  to  grind  the  polishing  machines 
instead,  till  Dr.  Graham  spotted  him.  Exam 
results  showed  Aleo,  Cline,  Berg,  Essex,  Fine, 
Rice  and  Weisman  on  top.  We  didn't  mention 
Wasserman  as  we  spoke  of  him  before. 
February  — 

Drs.  Schroeder  and  Bonney  gave  us  a  few 
tips  of  what's  going  on  in  Optometry.  Dr. 
Green  popped  a  quiz  and  whizzed  most  of  us. 
We  finally  "got  the  IDEA",  it  pays  to  study, 
not  study  to  pay.  The  big  event  of  the  year 
was  the  snow  storm  just  before  the  scheduled 
Freshman  dance.  The  snow  was  so  deep  that 
"Tarzan"  Falino  had  to  carry  a  periscope,  we 
hear. 
March  — 

More  exams,  but  at  last,  a  vacation.  Aleo 
and  his  famous  pillow  showed  up.  (We 
paused  to  wake  up  Fishman.)  Glickman  and 
Mishara  began  to  be  quite  a  couple  of  pals. 
Barnard,  at  this  time,  couldn't  decide  whether 
or  not  he  should  keep  his  moustaches,  they 
disappeared  and  reappeared  so  often.  McKen- 
zie  began  to  haunt  his  frat  brothers  on  Monday 
mornings.  Why,  we  even  found  out  that  the 
ever  serious  Frank  Garfi  could  laugh.  Joe 
Jacobs,  well,  he  was  just  the  same  old  Joe, 
much  the  same  as  Ralph  Levine  was  the  same 
old  Ralph.  Dr.  Carvin  was  having  his  hands 
full   with   Ocular  Anatomy,   so   were  we. 

April  — 

Well,  the  long  sought  for  and  looked  for- 
ward to  spring  began  to  show  its  face,  even 
though  it  was  a  bit  wet.  MacGaregill's  mania 
for  chasing  fire  engines  hadn't  passed  off  yet, 
doubt  if  it  ever  will.  Mittleman  still  vowed 
by  his  base  out  prisms  for  study  while  Bud 
Summers  became  the  third  row  wit.  Rich- 
mond decided  it  was  time  some  one  else  spoke 
beside  the  instructors  and  kept  himself  well 
situated  between  Janet,  Maria  and  Evelyn. 
(please  turn  to  page  thirteen) 
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Well,  here  it  is,  the  end  of  a  perfect  Fresh- 
man school  year  and  the  beginning  of  that 
"long-awaited-for"  summer  vacation.  Do  you 
remember  how  scared  we  were  the  first  day  at 
Massachusetts  School  of  Optometry?  Yeah, 
we  were  wondering  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  New  faces,  new  classroomss,  new  subjects, 
thoughts  of  buying  second  hand  textbooks, 
comments  on  the  faculty  and  student  body, 
our  first  day  as  "guinea  pigs"  under  the 
juniors,  curiousness  as  to  how  we  made  out 
in  the  I.  Q.  exams;  all  these  were  important 
topics  of  conversation  by  most  of  the  Fresh- 
men during  the  first   few  weeks  at  school. 

After  a  while,  though,  we  got  quite  used  to 
everybody.  We  made  a  lot  of  new  acquaint- 
ances and  we  really  found  out  what  a  swell 
group  of  fellows  and  "girl"  we  had  in  our 
class. 

Now  everybody  is  "well"  acquainted  with 
the  school  faculty  and  student  body  and  we 
are  all  like  one  big  happy  family.  Remember 
how  nutty  Fradkin,  Shatz,  Kraus,  Gates,  and 
Issackson  looked  when  they  were  being  initiated 
into  Pi  Omicron  Sigma  fraternity.  They 
looked  really  cute  running  up  and  down 
Boylston  Street  in  their  skirts,  carrying  um- 
brellas and  wearing  little  sailor  hats. 

I  can  remember  when  we  were  all  worry- 
ing about  getting  Anatomy  drawing  paper  for 
our  skeletons  when  Roland  Carrier  so  gallantly 
accepted  the  honor  of  supplying  the  Freshmen 
and  therefore  alleviated  all  of  our  anatomical 
worries  "for  the  present". 

Our  first  day  at  Practical  Optics  shop  work 
was  also  quite  an  event  for  the  Freshmen. 
After  all,  this  was  our  first  bit  of  practical 
work  in  Optometry  that  we  had.  We  thought 
at  first  that  it  was  quite  difficult  to  sort  out 
plus  and  minus  spheres  and  piano  lenses.  Then 
later  advancing  on  to  cylinders  and  finally 
compounds.  Our  first  examinations  at  M.  S. 
O.  —  my,  but  I  think  they'll  linger  in  the 
memory  of  our  whole  class!  Later  on  during 
the    month    we    all    got    together    and    elected 


class  officers.  Phil  Regan  was  elected  president; 
Saul  Selby,  vice-president;  John  Quinn,  ser- 
geant-at-arms;  Maurice  Morin,  treasurer;  and 
last  but  not  by  far  the  least  Rita  Johnson 
was  elected  secretary.  We  were  also  deeply  af- 
fected this  month  by  the  accident  to  our  be- 
loved professor  of  General  Anatomy,  Dr. 
Svendsen.  She  truly  was  a  patient,  competent 
instructor  in  this  subject.  I'm  sure  the  whole 
Freshman  class  suffered  a  great  loss  when  she 
could  no  longer  teach  us  the  essentials  of 
anatomy. 

Do  you  also  remember  these  unforgettable 
highlights:  Dr.  Budilov's  "on  the  house 
material"  (and  that  little  black  book)  ;  the 
complete  success  of  the  Freshman  class  dance 
at  the  Fox  and  Hound's  Club;  the  arrival  of 
a  new  student,  Arthur  Hirsch;  the  unbeatable 
Freshman  bowling  team;  entrance  of  Miss 
Arnelda  Levine,  the  second  female  of  the  class; 
and  of  course,  the  exams   (what  a  messy  mass). 

So  until  we  meet  again  as  sophs  (we  hope) 
Eye'll   be   eyeing    you  — 


Godmet  &dae& 

The  latest  creation  in  modern  eye- 
wear. 

Greater  Style  and  Beauty  embodied 
in   rimless   glasses. 

Beauty  and  Harmony  with  facial 
characteristics  of  modern  rimless  eye- 
wear are  greatly  enhanced  by  adding 
the  finished  touch  afforded  by  a  care- 
fully   selected    edge    design. 

Originated  Patented  Protected  and 
Controlled  for  the  better  element  in 
the  optical  industry  and  for  use  on 
first    quality    lenses    only. 

WILSON  6-  HALFORD 
OPTICAL  COMPANY 

387  Washington  Street 
Boston,     Massachusetts 
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—NEARSIGHTEDNESS 

(continued  from  page  four) 

In  addition  to  correcting  nearsightedness 
with  glasses,  the  child  must  be  taught  and 
subjected  to  proper  eye  hygiene.  We  may 
briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  measures  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Until  the  age  of  four,  a  child's  atten- 
tion should  be  taken  up  solely  by  open-air 
pursuits,  and  his  interests  should  not  be  chained 
to  play-studies  indoors. 

(b)  As  little  close  work  as  possible  should 
be  attempted  and  the  child  should  be  allowed 
to  read  books  that  have  heavy   large  print. 

(c)  All  close  work  should  be  done  under 
ideal  lighting  conditions,  approximately  thirty 
(30)  foot  candles  of  light  are  required  for 
close  work.  This  may  be  had  by  using  a  60 
watt  bulb  in  a  reading  lamp  with  the  light 
directed  over  the  left  shoulder  in  right-handed 
individuals,  and  over  the  right  shoulder  in  left- 
handed   individuals. 

(dj  Reading  should  not  be  permitted  in 
street  cars,   moving  vehicles,  etc. 

(ej  Correct  posture  should  be  encouraged. 
The  child  should  not  permit  the  head  to  drop 
too  far   forward   during  close   work. 

(f)  Most  important  of  all,  the  eyes  of  the 
child  should  be  examined  at  frequent  intervals 
as  long  as  he  is  engaged  upon  study  during 
the  period  of  growth.  Remember  once  near- 
sightedness has  been  established  it  cannot  be 
cured,  but  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
arrest  its  progress. 

—THE    M  I  II  [LEI 

(continued  from  page  six) 

Cow   trouble 
A   cow  has   four  legs 
No  cow  has  six  legs 
Adding    these    two    together,    we    get: 

1    cow   has   4    legs 

o   cow   has    6    legs 


1    cow   has    10    legs 

It  serves  me  a  lesson  —  I'll  count  sheep  and 
only  sheep  from  now  on. 

Oh,  oh.  Doctor  Green  is  looking  this  way 
—  I'd  better  cut  out  this  scribbling   for  now. 


—THE  SOPH    EYE 

(continued  from  page  eleven) 
Rosemark  amazed  us  when  he  appeared  in  a 
green  tweed  jacket  but  Newman  wowed  us 
with  his  tweed  stripes  and  Newmonian  formula. 
Vogel  sort  of  lost  himself  in  the  pile  of  notes 
by  this  time.  Graubart,  Pierce,  Whitehouse, 
Bongiorno,  Kish  and  White  also  seemed  to  lapse 
into  an  habitual  silence  while  Cobb  and  Win- 
slow  became  inseparable  class-room  com- 
panions. Colerick,  who  went  to  sleep  in  Sept. 
1938  as  yet  hadn't  awakened.  Cadoret  by 
now  had  us  all  stumped  in  Retinoscopy  with 
his  O.  D. 
May  — 

Well,  this  month  hit  us  smack  in  the  eye. 
The  year  with  all  its  memories  flew  right  by  us. 
This  month  however,  marked  a  great  change 
in  the  school's  curriculum  when  the  South- 
bridge  trip  scheduled  for  May  9th  was  cancelled. 
Then  came  the  finals  that  ended  with  Memorial 
Day,  a  day  in  which  to  remember  the  past. 
Looking  ahead,  as  we  passed  through  the  year, 
we  couldn't  wait  for  June  to  arrive,  but  now 
looking  back,  we  realize  they  were  happy  days 
and  with  a  certain  sense  of  sadness,  we  tuck 
them  deep  in  our  fondest  memories. 

—P.  s.  c. 

(continued  from  page  eight) 
and  eye  operations,  and  acted  as  narrator.  The 
lovely  members  of  Epsilon  Omicron  Sigma 
acted  as  hostesses  in  the  serving  of  refreshments 
to  complete  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  Among 
the  Optometrists  present  were:  Dr.  Carl  Schroe- 
der,  President  of  the  Boston  Society;  Dr. 
Howard  Estey,  Vice-President  of  the  Boston 
Society;  Drs.  Harold  Bradley,  Fred  Sanford, 
Ruth  Donovan,  Amelia  Rood,  and  Merton  C. 
Richmond. 
May  — 

8th  The  final  affair  of  the  school  year  was 
an  informal  dinner-dance  held  in  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Westminster.  The  guests 
of  honor  for  the  evening  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Green. 

The  end  of  another  year  has  come  and  again 
we  must  part,  to  return  again  next  season  for 
bigger  and  better  activities.  Have  a  pleasant 
summer. 
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THAT   1080  PATIENTS 

r     MAY  SEE   BETTER 


Because  the  control  of  quality  of  lenses 
intended  for  human  vision  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  complete  control  of  all 
factors,  Bausch  &  Lomb  manufactures  all  the 
glass  used  in  the  production  of  Bausch  & 
Lomb  lenses.  Here  is  shown  the  pouring  of  a 
pot  of  glass  for  Orthogon  lenses.  Scarcely 
8%  of  this  glass  will  survive  all  manufactur- 
ing and  inspection  operations  to  achieve  the 
high  distinction  of  giving  better  vision  to 
your  patients.  In  Soft-Lite,  too. 


COLONIAL  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

®Miu^doio  oA  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  6tiu>duc& 

ALBANY  BROOKLYN  (/  PORTLAND  SYRACUSE 


ALBANY 
AUBURN 
BINGHAMTON 
BOSTON 


BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 
BURLINGTON 
HARTFORD 


JAMESTOWN 

LYNN 

NEWARK 


NEW  YORK 
NEW  HAVEN 
PROVIDENCE 


PORTLAND 

QUINCY 

ROCHESTER 

SPRINGFIELD 


SYRACUSE 
TRENTON 
UTICA 
WORCESTER 
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Corsages 


ARTHUR  MIKELS 

FLORIST 
'The  Finest  in  Floivers' 


159  A  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 


Congratulations  to  the  future  Graduate 
and  his  Alma  Mater 

When    out     on     your    own,     in    the 
cold,     cruel     world  — 


READ 


The  Optometric  Weekly 


52   issues   per    year    —    $2.00 


Special  Students  Rate  $I.OO 


A  TRUE  FRIEND 


HE    LOOKS    TO    YOU    FOR 


feettesi    VlUon 


There's  scarcely  a  thought  now  beneath  that  tousled  hair 
about  his  vision.  But  some  day  his  eyes  will  begin  to  play 
tricks  and  he  will  look  to  you  for  expert  correction.  There 
are  millions  like  him,  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  Through 
many  of  the  notable  AO  contributions  to  better  ophthalmic 
technique  will  come  opportunities  for  you  to  bring  better 
vision  to  these  men  and  women  of  the  future.  Your  skilled 
diagnosis  aided  by  American  Optical  Company  Developments 
will  assure  your  patients- to-be  of  greater  visual  satisfaction. 
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